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here which will be of immense value to all students of social evolu- 
tion. The changes wrought so swiftly by individualism upon the 
values and attitudes of the Polish peasants are especially significant 
for comparative study. The letters and introductory analysis treat of 
the transition from the social values of the old family system to the 
competitive values of the " capitalist system " as it has invaded 
peasant life in Poland and America. The intimate view of peasant 
thought and feeling which is revealed in the letters more than repays 
the reader for the labor of going through material which is neces- 
sarily diffuse. _ _ 

Paul Blanshard. 

Columbia University. 

A History of Medieval Europe. By Lynn Thorndike. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. — xx, 682 pp. 

No doubt the majority of the medievalists in this country greeted 
with dire forebodings the announcement of this book, edited by the 
leading exponent of social history in America, and written by a dis- 
tinguished advocate of the importance of intellectual history in the 
interpretation of the life of the middle ages. On examining the book, 
the conventional medievalist will discover with a sigh of relief that 
the volume possesses many of the earmarks of " eminent respecta- 
bility." In it can still be discovered the names and achievements of 
Arcadius and Honorius, Liutprand, Brunhilda, Peter the Hermit 
and Raymond of Toulouse ; and Magna Carta is reverently referred 
to as the " most important single document in English medieval his- 
tory." " Animated moderation " was evidently the watchword of 
editor and author; there has been no radical break with the tradi- 
tional treatment of medieval history. 

In a rather lengthy preface the author states his dominating pur- 
poses and conceptions to be the following : to present the subject as 
a European unity rather than as an aggregation of separate national 
histories ; to give a large amount of space to the Roman Empire and 
early Christianity as an indispensable preliminary to the understand- 
ing of the middle ages; to emphasize feudal and municipal diversity 
rather than national unity as more truly descriptive of medieval con- 
ditions; to present ecclesiastical organization as a better key to the 
unity of medieval civilization than political life; to emphasize the 
environmental basis of medieval European history; to give proper 
attention to social, economic and intellectual history at the expense of 
the minor details of political, dynastic and military events; at the 
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same time to tell the story of political and military history with suffi- 
cient completeness to give clarity and hold the attention of the 
reader; not only to narrate political events, but also to analyze the 
chief developments in medieval legal history, and the main types of 
government in the middle ages ; to give more space than is usual to 
the history of eastern Europe ; and, finally, to give some indication in 
the text of the extent and reliability of the sources of information 
out of which the narrative is constructed. From the viewpoint of the 
allotment and arrangement of material, the aims of the author have 
been carried out with painstaking consistency. It might be useful to 
point out by way of summary that, out of the 620 pages of the text, 
over ISO pages are devoted to ecclesiastical history and over 300 to 
social, economic and intellectual history. The relative emphasis in- 
dicated by this proportional division is noteworthy. 

The outstanding merit of the volume consists in the author's sane 
and somewhat original conceptions of the chief lines of development 
in medieval civilization, and the resulting emphasis given to the 
various topics. Though the book of course falls far short of being 
an adequate social history of the middle ages, there is probably no 
other textbook on medieval history in which one can, in the same 
number of pages, find as much varied and pertinent information as 
Professor Thorndike has here gathered together. Moreover, there 
are few in which the reader feels more certain that he is treading on 
the firm ground of reliable source material. Most of the latest light 
on medieval history and many of the new interpretations are em- 
bodied in the text. Political and institutional history is traced in so 
unbiased and dispassionate a manner as to be equally unsatisfactory 
to disciples of Coulanges and Maurer. Finally, the mechanical 
aspects of the book are of the highest order. In this respect it is a 
vast improvement over any other American textbook on medieval his- 
tory. The type is unusually large and clear. The maps are frequent 
and, if anything, err in an excess of clarity and distinctness of de- 
marcation, as is notably the case with the summary map on page 640. 
Helpful class exercises and well-selected reading references are ap- 
pended to each chapter, and the index almost reminds one of the 
exhaustiveness of that in Cross' History of England and Greater 
Britain. In short, in orienting the student as to the chief lines of 
institutional development in the middle ages, in allotting the space in 
such a manner as to give proper emphasis to these developments, and 
in providing the proper mechanical incidentals, the author has been 
highly successful. 
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The defects of the book are not generally related to its scholarship 
or the larger phases of its arrangement, but rather to the detailed 
execution of the project; they impair the value of the work as a text- 
book rather than as a contribution to knowledge. They are similar 
to the faults of the horticulturist who has shown enviable skill and 
sagacity in locating his orchards as to fertility and position, but has 
failed signally in the matter of the spacing and alignment of his trees. 

In the first place, the work gives the impression of being primarily 
a collection of essays on the most important of the different phases 
and periods of medieval history rather than a synthesis of the main 
currents of development, organized and presented in such a manner 
as to impress one with the conception of genetic growth and organic 
development. In this respect the book is greatly inferior to George 
Burton Adams' Civilization During the Middle Ages, a work which 
is an indispensable supplement to Professor Thorndike's volume in 
its present form. Moreover, the attempt is frequently made to deal 
with a topic once and for all in a manner so generalized and compre- 
hensive that considerable anachronisms occasionally occur. Thus in 
the third chapter Teutonic juridical institutions, which did not fully 
develop until the height of the middle ages, are represented as 
though they might have co-existed at the time of Tacitus with blood- 
feud. Nor is the picture presented in each chapter-essay clear and 
calculated to leave a distinct impression on the mind of the reader. 
The confusion is due in part to the lack of orderly and logical ar- 
rangement of the material under carefully planned heads, and still 
more to the inclusion of a great number of utterly inconsequential 
details, many of which are humorously trivial. This latter fault 
reaches its highest point in the chapter on the barbarian invasions, 
probably the worst chapter on this subject in any textbook. Here a 
beginner in medieval history may learn something of the father, 
uncle, aunt, cousin, son-in-law and generals of Theodosius II, but 
will scarcely discover unaided what the invasions were, why they 
took place, who participated in them as the chief invaders, or what 
constituted their main significance in medieval history. The use of 
footnotes for irrelevant material would have added greatly to the 
clarity of the text. Again, it seems evident that material intended 
for one chapter, but forgotten or mislaid, has been dragged in bodily 
in a later chapter, as in the reference to the Lombards and Anglo- 
Saxons at the very close of the ninth chapter. Subjects which 
should be discussed as an organic unity are unnaturally separated, as 
in the case of monasticism on pages 109-12 and 160 et seq. 
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While most of the new and important interpretations of great 
movements or periods are included, they are frequently so inconspic- 
uously and unhappily located, or their implications are so little util- 
ized by the author, that they lose all their force. For example, the 
relation to the barbarian invasions of such fundamental points as the 
gradual infiltration of barbarians into the later Roman Empire and 
the influence of the desiccation of the Caspian basin are casually 
mentioned in the earlier chapters, but they are not referred to in 
connection with the invasions. Or, again, at the outset of the treat- 
ment of the " Renaissance " a paragraph is given to what is called 
" the general character of the period." From this one would not 
gather that the author intended to deviate in the slightest from 
Symonds in the interpretation of the period. Suddenly, in the middle 
of the chapter, the reader is abruptly introduced to Professor Robin- 
son's original and well-defended thesis that there was no such thing 
as a " Renaissance " in the old sense of the term, but this informa- 
tion seems to have affected the author little, for he proceeds to move 
serenely on in the path of Symonds. While few important advances 
in our knowledge of medieval history in recent years have escaped 
Professor Thorndike, there are several exceptions, the most astonish- 
ing being the solemn repetition on page 608 of the old myth, so 
thoroughly punctured by Professor Lybyer, which represents the com- 
mercial revolution as having been caused by the seizure of the eastern 
trade routes by the Turks. Yet Professor Thorndike's own pages, by 
implication at least, discredit the theory. Finally, former students of 
Professor Shotwell will note with surprise the omission of many of 
the points most emphasized in his lectures on medieval civilization, 
such as the north European background of medieval history, the 
Celtic influence on medieval institutions, the significance of the 
breakdown of kinship groupings among the Germans between the 
period of Tacitus and that of Clovis, and the anthropological basis 
of medieval Christianity. 

Such minor faults of detail and organization should be eliminated 
in the second edition that will undoubtedly be demanded. In the 
meantime the publishers and editor should engage some medieval 
historian with a real gift of organizing material to prepare a syllabus 
closely correlated with Professor Thorndike's book, but also making 
reference to such genetic material as the chapter on the Feudal Sys- 
tem in George Burton Adams' Civilization During the Middle Ages 
and the chapter on the Foundations of Society by Vinogradoff in the 
second volume of the Cambridge Medieval History. This would 
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make even the first edition the most serviceable textbook on the sub- 
ject in the English language. At present it must be regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct to the teacher's equipment rather than as an 
instrument for awakening the interest of the beginner in medieval 
history and guiding him to a mastery of the subject. 

Harry E. Barnes. 
Columbia University. 

The Fight for the Republic in China. By B. L. PUTNAM 
Weale. New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1917. — xiii, 
490 pp. 

The number of Europeans who possess an intimate personal 
knowledge of recent conditions in China, who can speak Chinese flu- 
ently, and hence are free from dependence on the dubious service of 
interpreters and from sole reliance on official and unofficial literature 
of European provenance, is extremely small. Bertram Lenox Simp- 
son, known by his nom-de-plume of " Putnam Weale," is one of the 
few who enjoy these advantages. Moreover, he wields a singularly 
facile pen. No other author has turned out so larg a collection of 
works on the kaleidoscopic phases of the situation in China develop- 
ing since the Boxer insurrection. A journalist by profession, at one 
time an official in the Chinese customs service, a keen observer of 
events and tendencies, he reveals in his books a grasp of the main 
issues which is quite extraordinary. Though a bit slip-shod in his 
citation of facts, not over precise in the use of his mother tongue, 
inclined to be dogmatic and to indulge in sweeping generaliza- 
tions, and because of his ease of composition and zest for publication 
disposed to make even specific statements that a careful scholar might 
not be willing to sponsor, he is capable nevertheless of enlisting 
attention at the outset and of holding it to the end. Current ideas, 
to be sure, about the modesty that should " hedge about " an author 
receive something of a shock, when the preface to the present volume 
starts off with an assertion that the work " tells everything that the 
student or the casual reader needs to know about the Chinese Ques- 
tion " ; but one can afford to make due allowance for so candid an 
expression of confidence by Mr. Weale in his knowledge of the subject. 

Neither too exhaustive nor too condensed in treatment, the work 
describes the intricate course of Chinese affairs during the past five 
years in a manner that gives an unusually clear insight into the mazes 
of Far Eastern politics and mentalities. How rapid, indeed, is the 



